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MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


HE habit of conceiving the life of the mind as a development 

has become fixed through the influence of evolutionary ideas. 
We speak of stages in intellectual growth with a conviction, and 
naturalness seldom questioned. For we become wiser, it is to be 
hoped, through experience. We leave behind us outworn ideas and 
views of life, and can regard our past as a succession of periods 
through which we have passed, which form a continuity, each 
period moving into its successor by a discoverable transition. To 
exhibit this transition and show how it has been motived would thus 
be to write the history of the mind. This done, we might see the 
events of life as something more than a wonderful spectacle. We 
might see them rather as an ordered series which we had come to 
understand because we had discovered its laws. Intellectual devel- 
opment would then be explained in the sense that its stages and 
their connections would appear to us to be natural because they 
would appear to be regular and many times repeated. They would 
appear, that is, to be just the kind of stages and connections which 
our larger knowledge would lead us reasonably to expect. Our 
wonder at life might not be abated, but it would be transformed. 
We could adapt to it Aristotle’s remark that the ignorant are aston- 
ished because the diagonal and side of a square are incommensurable 
while the geometrician would be astonished if they were not. So 
for us the order and development of life might still appear wonder- 
ful, but we should say that it would be more wonderful if life were 
not orderly, 

There is much to support this view of mental development. The 
journey from youth to age has long since been divided into epochs. 
The parts and scenes of life’s drama have passed from poetic imagery 
to psychological exposition. The child’s inheritance has been 
sketched in lines increasingly more distinct. Its varying responses 
to the play of stimuli upon it have been correlated with changes 
in its bodily structure. They have been closely followed from in- 
fancy, through adolescence and maturity, to the old age in which 
they end. The innocency and sweetness of childhood still charm 
us, but they can also appear to us as the natural expressions of that 
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age. The youthful lover may still command the affection of all 
the world, but he can also be the inevitable incident of the years of 
adolescence. And so through all the chances and changes of life 
their typical representatives offer themselves, not only as things to 
be admired, but also as the natural outcome of the factors and condi- 
tions which from day to day motive and control the evolution of 
life itself. The individual grows. The growth is a development 
which sufficient knowledge might exhibit as an orderly evolution. 

From the individual we pass to the race. The picture becomes 
epical and magnificent. Yet the researches of anthropology would 
reduce it to an orderly series of events, marked by successive periods 
which unfold, as it were, into one another by natural and discover. 
able transitions. By observing savages still living and by studying 
the remains of men long dead, we frame a conception of man in his 
primitive state. We follow him through the vicissitudes of the 
centuries. We write his history as a continued story, with the 
chapters sometimes ending in breathless suspense, but held together 
by a plot which discloses their natural connections. No doubt we 
often piece out the tale, as a novelist might, with an eye to esthetic 
fitness rather than to scientific accuracy, but our intention is to be 
truthful. The lapses into romance indicate our impatience with our 
lack of information, or our haste to get on, but not any deliberate 
intention to deceive or any desire to be edifying at the risk of being 
inexact. The story will have to be rewritten many times, but we 
have little doubt that we have discovered the kind of story it is. 

He has discovered how to make fire and has found his natural 
weapons, the club and the stone. Hitherto he had been only as 
animal among other animals, meeting nature as they do, face to face, 
and body to body, the cunningest wrestler, no doubt, but risking 
his life in every clinch. Now he has put his art between himself 
and everything else. It is no longer his muscles, but the fire which 
holds the preying beasts from his throat. It is no longer his body, 
but his club that receives and turns the impact of their spring. 
He now walks the earth without an equal upon it. The possibili- 
ties of civilization have become his, for civilization is just that inter- 
vention of art of which the fire, the club, and the stone are now 
symbols. The height of his civilization will be marked by the 
extent and complexity of his art. For he grows in power, not like 
Anteus, who drew his strength directly from the earth with every 
fresh contact of his body with it, but by keeping his body aloof and 
by indirection unlocking the forces of nature. His possibilities are 
embodied in the conception of a God who could create the world by 
speaking. 
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From the fire, the club, and the stone, to the creative word— 
thus we may indicate in something more than a figure the reach of 
man’s development. His civilization increases just in proportion 
as he has made nature the slave of his bidding. That means that the 
original face to face and body to body contact with nature, which 
mark him only as one animal among many, has steadily decreased. 
The importance of his body has been progressively minimized. The 
importance of his mind has been progressively magnified. He is con- 
tinually converting nature into a piece of machinery which he ean 
command. His development is thus an intellectual development and 
his history an intellectual history. To speak of his history as natural 
is to run the risk of forgetting his civilization. Here we play with 
terms well calculated to trick us. Nature may be as much or as 
little as we please. So, to deny man a natural history may be an 
absurdity. Yet it may also be the means of keeping clear the dis- 
tinction which we may not wisely avoid, the distinction that indicates 
that he has developed, as no other creature has, through the inter- 
vention of art between himself and his world. In so far, then, as 
“art’’ and ‘‘nature’’ spell a contrast, the history of man is a history 
of art and not a history of nature. 

Men’s art is varied. We use the term when we speak of agri- 
culture and when we speak of music. We may use it also when we 
speak of ideas. This extension is not metaphorical. It goes rather 
to the heart of the whole matter. For art, as we have already seen, 
is both a kind of instrument and a symbol. It is something which 
intervenes between man and what he controls. We may say crudely 
that it is a sort of substitute for his body, yet touching both his body 
and nature. The club again may serve us as an illustration. He 
wields it with his arm and it bruises his foe. It does what his body 
without it would have to do. It is thus a real instrument. And 
itis also a symbol. It represents combat even when it is not used. 
A panoply of arms on the walls of a museum is as much a picture as 
a painted canvas. The latter we may call a finer instrumentation, 
but at bottom it is of the same kind. It is a substitute for immediate 
Vision, making it unnecessary for the eye to behold directly what 
the picture symbolizes. Otherwise looking at nature would be 
the equivalent of looking at pictures. Ideas condense symbolism as 
no other material of art can. You can pack into one volume the 
words that express all that has been expressed. Every form of art 
is supplemented with language and ideas to prevent it from becom- 
ing utterly inarticulate. Without this supplementation it reverts to 
nature simply, becomes emotion and activity directly, and loses all 
its symbolism. Music which does not symbolize a dance, but which 
makes one dance, is not art except metaphorically. It is art in the 
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power of him who uses it to produce the effect it is calculated to pro- 
duce. It is not art for the dancer any more than the club is art 
for the bruised animal. Ideas are thus the things that keep art 
from being only an instrument. But they are themselves instry. 
ments as well as symbols. They are substitutes for the things they 
signify, so that a sentence uttered may take the impact of a bloy, 
And so between man and nature intervene the whole symbolism and 
instrumentality of his ideas. They mean and they fend. They 
suggest and they control. They represent and they operate. They 
are the supreme intervention of art, at once the highest form of in. 
strumentation and the highest form of symbolism. 

Once more we glimpse the truth that the development of man 
is an intellectual development. His history is the history of his 
ideas. It is the exhibition of the way he has put between himself 
and nature the symbols which are also his instruments. It is the 
record of how he has met nature not directly with his body, but in- 
directly with his mind. In setting forth this history, we divide it 
into periods. We ascribe to mind a kind of immortality from age 
to age, so that we can think of it as a continuous development dis- 
playing each stage as the outgrowth of its predecessor. In each we 
seek the factors which change it into its successor and the laws which 
these changes follow. The items in individual growth are trans- 
ferred to racial growth, and thus we come to speak of the childhood 
of the race, its youth, its maturity, and its age. The transfer is 
supported by many analogies; the savage is like an overgrown child, 
the intelligent man like a child grown mature. Step by step we 
trace the progress of the race in all its vicissitudes until we reach 
the culminating present and then look back upon the long march as 
a continued and connected series of events in the life of the mind. 
Psychology would appear to offer us the key to the connections and 
transitions, and so we seek to solve the problem which confronts us 
by trying to discover the origin of ideas and the principles of their 
association. We piece out our lack of information by conceiving 
that the individual in some measure recapitulates in his own history 
the history of the race and by comparing the behavior of animals 
under experimental control with the behavior of man himself. 
Stages in intellectual development appear to be established for the 
race as well as for the individual. 

Yet our conviction in this regard deserves scrutiny. It is imm* 
diately apparent that in construing the history of man as a Col 
tinuous development—and it should be remembered that this com- 
tinuity may admit of cataclysms—we run the risk of an over-simpli- 
fication. The continuity we display is a selected continuity and it 
is continuous only because it is selected. It is necessary to forget 
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many things as we pass from age to age if we would picture success- 
fully the growth of intelligence as one process running through time. 
To interpret Roman ideas in terms of Greek ideas—as a sort of con- 
tinuation and modification of them—has its fascination, but in so 
doing we must forget that the Roman mind did not begin in Greece. 
In viewing modern civilization as the outcome of ancient civilization 
with its roots in the East, we must forget that modern civilization 
began in the forests of Germany and not in Palestine. In other 
words, the intellectual heritage that an academic tradition has pre- 
served and certain Augustinian ideas about the history of mankind 
have reinforced does not represent, except to the forgetful, any 
actual sequence of events. The intellectual traditions with which 
we have grown familiar are not histories of anything besides these 
traditions. The boy set at his history books may still begin with 
the Babylonians, advance to the Greeks and on through the Romans, 
the Middle Ages, and Western Europe to America, but he is not 
studying the history of man. He is studying little more than a 
selected series of events which an historical tradition has correlated 
with the calendar. It is this correlation more than any discovered 
principle of connection that imposes upon him the idea of a continu- 
ous history. We are doubtless in no better case when, helped by 
the anthropologist, we sketch the primitive condition of man and 
picture his progress through stage after stage of his evolution up 
to the highest pitch of his civilization. We are writing no actual 
history, but establishing a new historical tradition, no better than 
the Augustinian, or we are selecting a continuity which we do not 
find. 

In still another way the selected character of our supposed con- 
tinuity is apparent. We discover history backwards, so to speak, 
but we write it forwards. We start with some event or circumstance 
and seek its past. Our guiding thread is fixed to the thing from 
which we start. Clinging to it we make our way among the mazes 
of the past and on our return do an astonishing thing. We write 
the history of our wanderings not only as if they began in the distant 
past we reach, but as if the event or circumstance we would under- 
stand had there its origin and had moved steadily forward to its 
consummation! We forget that that event or circumstance has had 
a thousand different pasts and proceed to debate as to which of its 
histories is correct. Of course, such a statement as this may easily 
become extravagant, but the essential point is that the writing of 
history is an over-simplification and a process of selection. What, 
for instance, is the history of New York? Is it a continuous story 
since the settlement of the Dutch, a true sequence of events single 
lined to the present? Or does it rather continue the history of 
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many different places and peoples and find for itself manifold be. 
ginning in the ends of the earth? Its continuity is a product and 
not an evolution. It is a selection and not a process of development, 
So, too, with our history of man; when we write it we write of the 
many things he has done or of the many scenes in which he might 
conceivably have been an actor, but to construe all this as his devel. 
opment is simply to select him as the center of many converging in. 
fluences. The continuity of his achievements is not the law of his 
evolution. 

Comments similar to these about racial development may be made 
about individual development. They may seem less apt, at first, be- 
eause for the individual the body serves so admirably and so con- 
eretely as the conserver of the individual’s experiences. The phys- 
ical continuity of the race, although no less real, perhaps, than 
that of the individual body, is not so immediately imposing. It 
is broken up and individualized, as we say, and its parts, having be- 
come severed and detached, pursue severed and detached careers. It 
would be meaningless, or little more than a figure of speech, to say 
that this physical continuity of the race conserved the experiences 
of the race as the physical continuity of the body conserves the ex- 
periences of the individual. For to express ourselves after that 
manner involves the conception of the race itself as a kind of in- 
dividual and the loss of that distinction we would make when we 
contrast the race and the individual. It means something to say 
that the Jefferson who signed the Declaration of Independence was 
the Jefferson who became president of the United States; but it 
means little to say that the human race which achieved the consti: 
tution of Cleisthenes became the human race which won the Magna 
Charta. This latter expression is too evidently a striving to con- 
ceive as an individual a thing which can exist only as many in- 
dividuals, to impose upon us as any important truth. Indeed, it 
is primarily the physical continuity of the body and the fact that 
an individual is the offspring of other individuals that lead us to 
conceive of the race itself as having any continuity at all. The 
development of the race is thus metaphorical. The conception of 
it involves a transfer of meaning and in that transfer loses the fea- 
tures that give it distinction. Individual men may grow, but man, 
being a metaphor, grows only metaphorically. Even the biologist 
who supposes that the germ cells of a species of living things form 
a virtual physical continuity, finds it difficult to assign to the germ 
plasm itself any development in the strict sense. It can not acquire 
characters. It can not be influenced by its environment. To assign 
to it an inherent principle of directive change independent of any 
stimulus seems preposterous. For all purposes of evolution its 
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changes are accidental. Its variations become factors in succeeding 
evolutions, but are not the results of the evolutions which precede 
them. The continuity of the germ plasm may be a fact, but if so, 
it is a fact which has not yet been successfully conceived in terms of 
evolution. Thus, again, it would appear that while the development 
of the individual may be real the development of the race is meta- 
phorical. 

But in what sense, after all, is the development of the individual 
a real development? In speaking of it as real is there no over- 
simplification and no selection similar to that which we find in speak- 
ing of the development of the race? Individual and racial devel- 
opment have this at least in common, both are the successive inter- 
ventions of art. This common feature is, in case of the individual, 
emphatically reinforced by education. He does not inherit the tra- 
ditions and experiences of his ancestors. He is taught them. Con- 
sequently, he has little development apart from society. It is com- 
mon enough to observe the effects of a new sky even upon the mature. 
The traditions, habits, and modes of thought of immigrants to this 
country change with a rapidity astonishing enough when one thinks 
of the centuries of tradition behind them. The native children of 
foreign parents are foreigners in every sense to their cousins abroad. 
We may call this a development, but it should be more properly 
called a response to new stimuli. If it is called a development, where 
did that development begin? Surely we can not say in the ances- 
tors. It has no continuity with the individuals’ past. They rather 
have become factors which continue a past to which hitherto they 
have been strangers. To speak of these continuities as their devel- 
opment is, consequently, highly figurative. It is again the faet 
of their bodily continuity and the possibility of correlating their 
experiences with their successive birthdays that evoke the inference 
that we are dealing with processes and events that unfold. The child 
that develops into the man is a child over-simplified and selected. 
It is a child which is but the center of many converging lines which 
have many different beginnings. In speaking of this development 
as a continuous evolution, we are simply pointing him out as suc- 
cessively just such a center. 

It would thus appear that the conception of mental development 
and of stages in that development is largely metaphorical whether 
we have in mind the development of the individual or the race. 
When we speak of the growth of the mind we are, it would appear, 
speaking really of something else, namely, of the growth of art. We 
are setting forth incidents in the life of these beings in whose re- 
actions art is a factor and trying to follow those incidents in their 
manifold connections. And their connections are manifold. The 
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incidents form no continuous series unless a selection is made and 
that selection localized in a center which is physically continuous— 
a place on the map or an individual body which may be had when 
required. But viewed in time these incidents become centers from 
which radiate into past and future countless series of connections, 
They have, these centers, no one past and no one future. They are 
points in which many pasts converge and from which many futures 
diverge. By the aid of the place or the body to which they are at- 
tached and by the aid of the calendar with which changes in that 
place or in that body may be correlated, we can arrange them jn 
continuous series which we call the histories of a certain people, 
place, institution, or individual. The result is never an adequate 
account, but always an over-simplified and a selected account. 

We should not, however, conclude that these accounts are, there- 
fore, useless, or that they are, therefore, false. It is too evident 
that they are neither. They have precisely the advantage that 
simplification and selection have. They introduce precision and 
clarity where otherwise precision and clarity would be lacking. 
They promote comprehension and appreciation. The simplified and 
selected continuities which they present should not, however, be con- 
strued into an absolute evolution which reveals its own causes and 
factors. They do not constitute a philosophy of history or an evolu- 
tionary metaphysics of the mind. They reveal rather that reaction, 
simplification, and selection are themselves prime factors in motivat- 
ing all change and all succession. 

FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of Magic and Experimental Science during the First 
Thirteen Centuries of Our Era. LyNN THornpIKE. New York: 
Maemillan Co. 1923. 2 vols. Pp. xl + 835 and iv + 1036. 


This is a book to delight those who still value thorough scholar- 
ship, to comfort those who despair at the way myths about the origin 
of ‘‘modern’’ science are still taught in high places, and to tantalize 
those who like to see history organized without loose ends around defi- 
nite ideas. 

At a time when so many American historians are bitten by the 
temptation to write like journalists for quick popular consumption, 
it is delightful to meet a writer who thinks it necessary to go t0 
manuscript sources instead of relying on secondary authorities of 
high reputation. From the point of view of the amount of scholarly 
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Galen, Professor Thorndike’s work is of the kind that may be de- 
scribed as monumental. It is certainly one of the very few recent 
historical productions in America that can be put beside Lea’s His- 
tory of the Inquisition. 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading if it suggests that 
the author’s interest in experimental science is codrdinate with his 
interest in magic. The latter is the primary and larger object of 
research, and the former is only a sort of by-product, not at all re- 
ceiving the same completeness of treatment. Nevertheless, to philoso- 
phic readers it may be the more valuable part, especially in challeng- 
ing the prevailing myth that theology and scholasticism prevented 
the growth of science until Francis Bacon led the way to freedom by 
experiment and induction. Not only are we shown many medieval 
writers preaching and practicing observation of nature and experi- 
ment, but the account of Albertus Magnus indicates that the great 
leader of scholasticism evidenced a juster observation of nature in 
subjects like botany and physical geography than the Bacon of whom 
Harvey said that he wrote science like a lord chancellor! The ex- 
aggerated claims, also, of Roger Bacon, as the pioneer of ‘‘modern’’ 
science and the story of his persecution on that account, are corrected 
with discrimination and real fairness. Roger Bacon is seen as un- 
doubtedly a great figure in the history of science, but somewhat petu- 
lant and jealous, and in many respects his views were not as just 
or ‘‘advanced’’ as those of much earlier scholastics like Adelard of 
Bath (See Vol. II, pp. 37-39). 

But this is a subject on which a great deal more work has to be 
done, though Professor Thorndike’s book, if supplemented by the 
work of Pierre Duhem, shows the way. 

The very full account of various forms of medieval magic and 
queer superstitions may readily flatter our own vanity and feeling 
of superiority. But in the concluding chapter Professor Thorndike 
lays down some wholesome cautions in this respect. ‘‘Ptolemy be- 
lieved in astrology, and how many [contemporary] archeologists and 
philologists and students of early religion, mythology, and folk-lore 
[and philosophers in general] there are who fail to observe his great 
law that one should always adopt the simplest possible hypothesis 
consistent with the observed facts.’’ Not only in the field of dress 
and etiquette do we, too, have taboos, but in the procedure of modern 
scholars, in collecting outlandish but erudite-looking footnotes full of 
abbreviated formule, we have a parallel to the formule of medieval 
apothecaries and the jargon of ancient incantations. But I imagine 
the most effective answer would be an account of the magic of our 
own day, including not only Maeterlinck on the ouija board, but emi- 
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nent scientists like Sir Oliver Lodge and the various believers in the 
supernatural power of mediums like Mrs. Piper, and priestesses 
like Mme. Blavatsky. 

The tantalizing feature of this book is the absence of any well 
defined idea as to what is the essence or distinguishing feature of 
magic. To say that it includes ‘‘all occult arts and sciences, super. 
stition and folk-lore,’’ involves the inclusion of all sorts of empiri 
cal knowledge about the arts of agriculture, medicine, etc., which are 
ignored by Professor Thorndike. Of course, an historian has the 
right to select any arbitrary number of beliefs such as those in divina- 
tion, astrology, alchemy, and the interpretation of dreams and, call- 
ing them all magic, proceed to write their history. But this makes 
his work a chronologic but disjointed catalogue of opinions on diverse, 
more or less related topics. Indeed, any history of opinions which 
cuts itself off—as does Professor Thorndike’s—on one side from the 
practical manifestation of these opinions in communal life and on the 
other hand from any internal bond which connects these opinions, 
must remain essentially disjointed and fragmentary. This does not 
detract from the value of Professor Thorndike’s work in bringing 
so much material to the foreground. But it indicates that an ade- 
quate interpretation of the material is not to be expected of it. Thus 
we are left without any increased understanding of such amazing 
careers as that of Apollonius of Tyana or of such striking facts as 
that Plotinus, who glorified the life of reason as above the power of 
magic, became the patron saint of Neo Platonic superstition. 

In the last chapter Professor Thorndike does, indeed, attempt a 
theory as to the origin of magic: ‘‘Men have a natural tendency to 
assert and craving to hear the sensational, exaggerated, and impossi- 
ble, to fly in the face of both reason and experience. People take 
pleasure in affirming the extravagant and in believing the incredible, 
in saying that they have seen or done what no one else has seen or 
done.”’ (p. 975). But while this points to an important factor 
which any one can verify in the daily newspapers, it is clearly but 
partial and inadequate. Many beliefs in magic are obviously ra- 
tionalizations of ritual (or motor) tendencies having their basis in 
organic processes. Just as the belief in the power of prayer arises 
primarily not from the observation of its objective efficiency, but 
from certain psycho-physical needs which the prayer itself meets, 
so the origin of the sympathetic magic that is supposed to bring 
about rain, injury to enemies, etc., is to be sought in the organic satis- 
factions which the ritual affords. There is no evidence for Professor 
Thorndike’s view that ‘‘primitive’’? man intoning an incantation 18 
utterly indifferent to its musical or esthetic quality. 
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All this is important for the purpose of this book in that it en- 
ables us to see what Professor Thorndike fails to indicate, viz., the 
general distinction between magic and experimental science. If 
we start with undeveloped empirical knowledge of the arts of agri- 
culture and medicine, there is no basis for a distinction between 
natural science and supernatural magic, between swallowing the 
bark of the cinchona tree or wearing an amulet. Both may be forti- 
fied by empirical coincidences (remembering that negative instances 
do not produce as impressive effects as positive instances do). But 
as we develop bodies of coherent and respectable doctrines we call 
those beliefs magic and unscientific in which there seems (from our 
point of view) no rational connection between the act or ritual and 
its expected consequences. To pray for rain or victory is magic to 
one who believes in a naturalistic system, but it seems natural to 
those who regard divine intervention at request as similar to human 
response. (In communities where our systematic natural science is 
unknown its place is occupied by respectable or authoritative knowl- 
edge as administered by official priests, so that magic is generally 
illegal or disrespectable. The church which believes in miracles thus 
proscribes magic. ) 

Some such view, at any rate, is necessary to explain the presence 
of so much of what seems to us now such outrageously non-sensical 
beliefs in the minds of men of such acute intelligence and scientifie 
insight as those treated in this book. Professor Thorndike offers an 
ingenious theory as to why magical beliefs continue in seventeenth- 
century manuscripts. But a careful reading of the early printed 
volumes of the T'ransactions of the Royal Society will show that what 
seem to us now magic was not absent among the colleagues of Boyle 
and Newton. Hegel’s dictum that magic is to be found in all coun- 
tries and ages is literally true. 

There are several minor comments which seem to me worth mak- 
ing as to the execution of this book. An historian may, of course, 
begin at any arbitrary point of time. But the assertion that the 
beginning of the Christian era has any special significance for the 
history of magic or science is not justified. Only very slight, super- 
ficial, and perfunctory relations between Christianity and magie or 
Science, are indicated. On the other hand, Professor Thorndike does 
scant justice to the continued influence of pagan religious mysteries, 
or to the Democritean-Epicurean tradition as represented in Lucre- 
tius and Hero of Alexandria. His treatment of Arabic science and 
medicine is very inadequate (witness his omission of the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Brothers of Sincerity). He cuts himself off from a full 
understanding of the matter by ignoring the Syrian philosophers and 
physicians who constitute the bridge between Greek and Arabic 
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science. Professor Thorndike is undoubtedly right in maintainino 
that some medieval works of real value were wrongly credited ps 
Arabic authors. But the very existence of such a practice shows 
the high authority which Arabic works enjoyed. In general, the 
treatment of the history of medicine is unsatisfactory through failing 
to note the naturalistic philosophy implicit in the medieval tradition 
since Hippocrates. The treatise of Paul of Aegina, unjustly dis. 
missed as a ‘‘wretched compilation’’ by Dr. Singer and passed over 
lightly by Professor Thorndike, shows the vitality of this naturalistic 
tradition in the very ‘‘dark’’ age of the seventh century. While it 
is perfectly just to insist that the Greeks of the classic age were not 
free from magic, it seems to me absurd to suggest that their reputa- 
tion for sober rationalism was given to them by the men of the 
Renaissance, by men like Pico del Mirandola who wallowed in caba- 
listic lore. Also, while the treatment of Peter of Abano is most ad- 
mirable, full justice is not done to his tremendous influence. While 
there is little actual Averroist medicine in his great treatise, it is a 
fact that within a generation after his death he became a sort of 
patron saint of the Averroist tradition in medicine, against which 
Petrarch (anticipating Bernard Shaw) waged a ridiculous war. 

Finally, I should like to point out that while it is a great service 
to call attention, to the scientific culture of men like Pliny and 
Ptolemy, the suggestion that the latter must have been a greater 
astronomer than Hipparchus is not historically justified. It rests on 
an a priori belief in universal progress, with which the history of 
science in the centuries following Archimedes and Hipparchus does 
not agree. 

But these are minor points in a book of indispensable importance 
for the history of the great adventure which we call human thought. 


Morris R. CoHEN. 
CoLLEGE OF THE CiTy or NEW YORK. 


The Development of Berkeley’s Philosophy. G. A. JOHNSTON. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1923. vii + 400 pp. 


The thesis which Mr. Johnston sets forth in his book on Berkeley’s 
philosophy is given in the following words on page 93: ‘‘The develop- 
ment of his philosophy was to involve a gradually deepening reali- 
zation of the importance of the universal, both in knowledge and in 
reality.’’ Mr, Johnston then proceeds to review each of Berkeley’s 
works, pointing out how the recognition of the universal element 
gained ever increasing force. In summary of this review he says 
(pages 258-259) : ‘‘The problem in which the development of Berke- 
ley’s thought is notable is the question of the relative importance, 
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within the whole, of sense and reason. Berkeley begins in the Com- 
monplace Book (1705-8) by regarding the sense-element as practi- 
cally the only one in knowledge. In the Principles (1710) he 
recognizes that knowledge requires a system of universal meanings, 
but postpones the treatment of the difficult question of their precise 
place in knowledge. The Three Dialogues simply repeat the general 
argument of the Principles in a more popular form. But in De 
Motu (1721) we find once or twice a sharp opposition between sense- 
perception and rational knowledge, and an evident disinclination on 
Berkeley’s part to adjudicate between them. In Alciphron (1732) 
the question is for the most part avoided, but the whole atmosphere 
of the dialogues shows that the trend of Berkeley’s sympathies is 
away from sense and towards the rational element of universality. 
In the second edition of the Principles (1734) hints are given, in 
the introduction of the term notion, of a doctrine of universal knowl- 
edge which connects itself closely with Berkeley’s original apprecia- 
tion of the importance for knowledge of a system of universal mean- 
ings or identical references. But so far there is no disparagement of 
sense. It is only, as we have seen, when we come to Sirs (1744) 
that Berkeley explicitly degrades it. And concurrently, reason and 
the universal element in knowledge proportionately increase in im- 
portanee.”’ 

Mr, Johnston’s book will, I hope, lead his readers to break with 
the far too general custom of confining their study of Berkeley to 
the Principles and the Three Dialogues. Most students of Berkeley 
are familiar with the particularism of the Commonplace Book also, 
but mostly through its repetition in the two more popular works. 
Berkeley is often known by nothing else. He is supposed to have 
viewed the universe as consisting of particular persons, each of whom 
has many particular ideas, forming many particular worlds, related 
through the more inclusive but particular world made up of God’s 
particular ideas. He is not in many cases known to have come even- 
tually to the position that esse is concipi, that ‘‘the sense knows noth- 
ing,”’ that sensible things are not properly to be called ideas but 
rather phenomena, that Ideas are to be spelled with a capital I and 
are “‘ the most real beings, intellectual and unchangeable, and there- 
fore more real than the transient, fleeting objects of sense, which, 
wanting stability can not be subjects of science, much less of intel- 
lectual knowledge ’’ (pages 253-256). 

Mr. Johnston’s two last chapters on Berkeley’s ethies and Berke- 
ley’s philosophy of religion are also interesting because of the 
way in which they present little-known sides of Berkeley’s thought. 
It is interesting to learn that development of Berkeley’s view of 
the relation of pleasure to the morally good passes through phases 
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similar to those in his theory of knowledge. While in the Common. 
place Book Berkeley said that ‘‘sensual pleasure is the summum 
bonum,’’ he came in Alciphron to assert that sense-pleasures are 
natural only to brutes and that only rational pleasures are worthy 
of man (page 309). It is, however, startling to have Mr. Johnston 
claim that Berkeley took sides against deism chiefly in order to ge. 
cure ecclesiastical promotion and attacked the theological radicals 
like Collins ‘‘because it was popular and because it was easy to 
eriticize’’ (pages 332-336). This disparaging attitude towards 
Berkeley’s intellectual and theological honesty is shown by Mr, 
Johnston to have more evidence in its favor than would be supposed 
even by those familiar with Rand’s Berkeley and Percival. 
Having pointed out the value of Mr. Johnston’s book in helping 
to make people more familiar with the later stages of Berkeley's 
thought, I must go on to confess that, as an interpretation of the 
meaning and significance of Berkeley’s thought, the book has a quite 
limited value and was disappointing to me. Mr. Johnston seems to 
me too literal-minded, too lacking in historical imagination. His 
interpretation of Berkeley utterly fails to approach for penetration 
such a treatment of Berkeley as that given by Professor Woodbridge 
in his article on ‘‘Berkeley’s Realism’’ in Studies in the History of 
Ideas. Mr. Johnston analyses certain passages from Berkeley’s 
writings with a mistaken meticulousness; for even if such phrases 
in a contemporary writer could be taken as involving decisions on 
fine points which have recently been gaining attention in philosophi- 
cal literature, these phrases have no such subtle reference in a writer 
of the early eighteenth century. Mr. Johnston makes Berkeley’s 
arguments imply distinctions and go into delicate shades of mean- 
ing which were foreign to the spirit of the Bishop of Cloyne. Per- 
haps it is his excessive devotion to Berkeley which leads Mr. John- 
ston to seek in Berkeley pronouncements on several points unknown 
in British philosophy before the neo-Hegelian period in the late 
nineteenth century. It is a good deal to claim that ‘‘Berkeley’s 
literary style is the most delightful in the history of English philoso- 
phy’’ (page 382) ; for one must also remember at least Hobbes and 
John Stuart Mill. It is even more to assert that Berkeley was 
‘‘naturally the keenest mind in the history of English philosophy” 
(page 325). Berkeley is a charming figure and, in many ways, 4 
great thinker; but we ought not to expect to find in his writings 
attempts to answer many of the philosophical problems of the pres- 
ent time. Then, in addition to the fault of taking too many current 
ideas to the study of Berkeley, Mr. Johnston lacks sufficient mathe- 
matical training for some of the tasks he set himself (notably Chap- 
ter V on Berkeley’s contribution to mathematics). 
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Mr. Johnston is at his best in occasional suggestions in footnotes 
and parenthetical passages, suggestions which can come from patient 
examination of literary texts. Here I mean, for example, the fol- 
lowing: Berkeley’s relation to the small philosophical society in 
Dublin in 1705/6 (page 17), the correct chronological arrangement 
of the material in the Commonplace Book (pages 20-24), the rela- 
tion of Berkeley to John Sergeant (pages 61-67, 162-166), a very 
original and plausible explanation of the meaning of the famous 
opening sentence of the Principles (pages 143-147), the prevalence 
in Berkeley’s day of attempts to treat ethics by the mathematical 
method (pages 289-290), and the relation of Berkeley to Collier’s 
Clavis Universalis (pages 360-382). 

Mr. Johnston says on page 360 that no effort has been made to 
reprint Richard Burthogge’s Essay upon Reason and the Nature 
of Spirits. The important sections of Burthogge’s essay, as well 
as two other important works by Burthogge, were reprinted under 
the editorship of Miss M. W. Landes in 1921 by the Open Court 
Publishing Company in Chicago. 


Stertine P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1922-1923. New Series, 
Vol. XXIII. London: Williams and Norgate. Pp. 289. 


Relatiwity, Logic, and Mysticism. Aristotelian Society Supple- 
mentary Volume III. London: Williams and Norgate. 1923. 
Pp. 184. 

These two volumes from the leading English philosophical so- 
ciety show some change of emphasis in current English philosophy. 
‘New Idealism,’’ meaning chiefly Croce and Gentile, and ‘‘ Mon- 
adology,’’ referring sometimes to Carr, sometimes to biological 
Vitalism, are increasingly prominent. Add to this Whitehead’s 
natural philosophy, and the continued interest in Relativity, and the 
list of exciting subjects is nearly complete. The rest is rather dull 
stuff. The Secretary remarks that more papers are here reprinted 
than usual, for ‘‘ the contributors have been willing to be shorter.’’ 
Some could have been shorter still without great loss. 

There are two excellent semi-biographical papers. Carr’s ‘‘ Ree- 
ollections ’’ of Bernard Bosanquet becomes an interesting review of 
the history of the Aristotelian Society itself. The other, a paper 
by F. B. Jevons on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Theodore Merz,’’ states 
Merz’s idealism more plausibly than Merz himself did. 

Professor Whitehead’s Presidential Address, entitled ‘‘ Uniform- 
ity and Contingency,’’ asks the Humean question, ‘‘Can we find in ex- 
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perience evidence for uniformities extending beyond experience?” 
The answer is curiously Kantian, though a realist rather than an 
idealist Kant. There needs must be, Whitehead holds, an aware. 
ness of a dominant and uniform space-time continuity, if we are 
to distinguish waking from dreams. To be ‘‘fact’’ is to be em. 
bedded in such an inclusive total. But more still is needed to justify 
inductions of universal laws. The key to the mystery of how such 
induction is possible can not be found in the accumulation of jn. 
stances, but in the intrinsic character of each instance. The per. 
manent existence of ‘‘things,’’ which means their control over the 
eourse of the future, and the possibility of referring sensa to them, 
is such an intrinsic character as that which is needed to make jn- 
duction probable. 

Professor Roy W. Sellars expounded one brand of our American 
‘*Critical Realism’’ before the Aristotelians. His thesis, that what 
seen from without is ‘‘brain’’ is, as seen from within, ‘‘conscious- 
ness,’’ seems like an echo of Schopenhauer or of the Panpsychists, 
The present reviewer regrets that this sort of thing is so unplausible 
to him. It is hard to believe with the New Realists that the same 
water is at once both warm and cold, but it is no such terrific strain 
as to try to believe that the same thing is both brain cells and a 
thought. 

Other papers in the main volume that are especially worth read- 
ing include that by Professor W. Adams Brown, on a threefold 
classification of religious tendencies into the authoritarian imperi- 
alist, the private individualist, and the meliorist democratic ; another 
by C. D. Broad, on the uses of the term ‘‘unconscious’’; and some 
remarks on the history of Leibniz’s development, by L. H. Russell. 

All the Symposia in the Supplementary Volume are fairly inter- 
esting. We may here signalize three of them. One of these raises 
the question, ‘‘ Are the Characteristics of Particular Things Universal 
or Particular?’’? G. E. Moore takes the former alternative, G. F. 
Stout the latter, and G. Dawes Hicks, though ealling it a drawn 
battle, leans towards Moore. It would have been better if ‘‘predi- 
eates,’’ which surely is a term of linguistic discourse rather than of 
ontological analysis, had not been used as a synonym for ‘‘character- 
isties.’? Stout maintains that the redness of one cherry is not 
numerically identical with the redness of another, and Moore takes 
the opposite view. But as Stout himself would probably not sub- 
scribe to a complete nominalism, one is left doubtful whether there 
is here a real disagreement about the facts. 

In the Symposium on ‘‘The Problem of Simultaneity,’’ Einstein 
is to the fore. Mr. H. W. Carr cites the case of the fast-moving 
traveler, who is supposed to live two years and find on his return 
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to earth that the earth has aged two hundred years. He draws from 
it some ‘‘monadological’’ conclusions. Dr. R. A. Sampson, speak- 
ing as a mathematician, says the whole question is a pseudo-problem, 
which can be solved by changing the Lorentz equations a little. 
Professor Whitehead goes rather far towards agreeing with Carr, 
but his way out is to suggest that acceleration must be taken into 
account, and acceleration is ontologically real, and not due to a 
choice of coordinates. This means the abandonment of a strict and 
thorough relativity. Whitehead brings out well the contradiction 
involved in the supposition that both of two clocks can each be 
running slower than the other. Yet on a strict relativity basis either 
clock may be taken as the one at rest. 

The reviewer is conscious of his own incompetence to act as a 
judge in the above controversy, but certain conclusions appear fairly 
clear to him. That each of two clocks should be running slower 
than the other is surely absurd. But that two observers should each 
judge that the other man’s clock appeared to be running slow, is a 
possible situation. In such a case the accurate statement would be 
that the two clocks were not comparable under those conditions. Let 
us define a strict relativity theory as holding that any material ob- 
ject may be taken as at rest, others, however large, being supposed 
to move with reference to it, or, in other words, that any set of co- 
ordinates is on a strict par with any other. Then on such a strict 
relativity basis, if two accurate clocks were separated and then re- 
united, they would have to read the same at the second meeting if 
they read the same at the first. For on strict relativity of motion, 
either can indifferently be taken as having been at rest, and hence 
there is no preéminence of either. But in spite of the claim some- 
times put forward that it is such a strict relativity theory, the Ein- 
stein general relativity theory is perhaps rather a theory that gives 
preéminence to certain codrdinates, namely those of the fixed stars. 
Unfortunately, the fixed stars are not really fixed, so that we are 
really dealing with a sort of average of the material universe— 
something very nearly as unverifiable directly as is that absolute 
space of Newton and the Platonists, which these Aristotelian rela- 
tivists so vigorously reject. So, for instance, the constant axis and 
bulge at the equator of the spinning ball must be interpreted with 
reference to the situation of these so-called fixed stars. Said totality 
thus becomes an essential causal element in determining the be- 
havior of each spinning particle, including even the electrons whirl- 
ing around an atomic nucleus. This sort of complete relativity of 
each tiny part to the whole is, curiously enough, what we philoso- 
Phers have been calling not Relativity, but Absolutism—the world 
as a tight interlocked organism, an Hegelian Concrete Universal. 
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Philosophically the Hiustein Relativists seem to vibrate between g 
Positivism which declares that the measuring systems of science are 
convenient fictions, distinct from and somewhat alien to the materia] 
universe they are imposed upon—comparable in that respect to the 
lines of longitude on the earth’s surface—between that on the one 
hand and on the other hand an Hegelian Absolutism which declares 
that space is a false abstraction taken apart from time, and both are 
false abstractions taken apart from the concrete universe of which 
they are aspects. On either alternative Mr. Carr seems to be left 
out in the cold. 

The Symposium entitled, ‘‘Can the New Idealism Dispense with 
Mysticism ?’’ is chiefly of interest for Dean Inge’s objections to the 
Italian Idealists with their immanence of mind and ideal of progress, 
He declares this ‘‘New Idealism’’ to be wholly alien to Mysticism 
and its seeking for the transcendent. As for their ideals of progress, 
‘fa certain amount of petulance is pardonable in face of such non. 
sense as this.’’ ‘‘My conclusion is not that the new Idealism can 
or can not dispense with Mysticism, but that Mysticism can very 
well dispense with it.’’ 

H. T. Costerzo. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 


A Theory of Knowledge. CHartes Aucustus Strona. New York: 
Maemillan Co. 1923. Pp. xii+ 103. 


In the course of this attractive little essay of a hundred pages 
Mr. Strong manages to say a few words on most of the philosophical 
problems. The core of the essay, however, is epistemological; and 
it is offered in support and extension of the critical realist position. 

Mr. Strong attempts to turn to epistemological account the fact 
that we are active no less than sentient or contemplative beings. The 
chief thesis is that externality is mediated by the motor tendencies 
which accompany sensation. We hear a noise, and tend to turn our 
heads or prepare to act. In this manner ‘‘externality ...is 
brought before us by the motor tendencies. . . . It is the actual con- 
traction or tendency to contraction of the muscles, not the muscular 
sensations, upon which the exteriorization of the sound depends” 
(pp. 1-2). This activity whereby we apprehend things without im- 
mediately feeling them is an exercise of the intellect. During per- 
ception as above described, our sensations exist, but are not data; 
i.e., they constitute immediate experience and possess the psyehit 
character of ‘‘luminosity.’? This by itself is not awareness, for the 
appearance of which a movement or motor tendency is also neces 
sary. The existence of a feeling, and our awareness of it, are two 
distinct things. Feeling ‘‘ becomes itself a datum, or rather becomes 
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known through a datum, in introspection’’ (p. 11). The sum total 
of our feelings by ‘‘confusion’’ forms the sense of our bodily exist- 
ence. The self is ‘‘ a pattern of processes in the nervous system ”’ 


which ‘‘stands out . . 


. as an isolated whole . . . because it controls 


action—because it is the determinant of the motor tendency’’ (p. 23). 

Mr, Strong begins by assuming a real world in space and time; 
and of this I approve. The ordinary course of events offers any 
number of indications that we live in a real and to some extent in- 
dependent world. The epistemologist of to-day, at any rate, does 
not have to create the world. He can even leave the unknowable to 
take care of itself. He need merely state the conditions under which 
the world actually comes to be known. But since men sometimes 
think they know when they are either ignorant or in error, a state- 
ment of the situations which evoke the feeling of externality is not 
sufficient. An unsupplemented psychology of belief can not be the 
answer to the epistemological problem. 


Now, there does s 


eem to be an element of externality in percep- 


tion; and to have asserted this much is creditable. Every act and 
every statement, I am led to believe, has an existential reference or 
setting which is its necessary complement. But a theory of knowl- 
edge should state the conditions under which this reference can be 
trusted. If it is ubiquitous it is sometimes mistaken, and therefore 
can not itself be the ground for its validity in some of the instances 


in which it occurs. 


No perception and no assertion, I believe with 


Mr. Strong, has itself for its subject-matter; but what distinguishes 


a valid perception or 

Mr. Strong does 
may fairly be raised 
a motor phenomenon 
edge. 


assertion from one which is not? 

not answer this question, although I think it 
in his ease, since sensation is, of course, always 
and yet sometimes fails to yield actual knowl- 


In addition to this general criticism, there are a number of other 
comments I should like to make. 


Mr. Strong empl 


1asizes the importance for philosophy of the 


analysis of perception. I quite agree. I sometimes feel that most 
of the problems of philosophy will finally be solved by essentially 


psychological studies. 
as a psychology of b 


But Mr. Strong’s position, even when taken 
elief, is, I believe, not completely satisfactory. 


In the first place, he holds that there are unfelt sensations, while 
also asserting that the fact of muscular contraction (or ‘‘ tendency 


to contraction’’) oe 


casions awareness. But sensation always in- 


volves motor phenomena; from which it would follow that there 
are no unfelt sensations. 


Again, the mere fact of muscular contraction accompanying sen- 


sation does not seem 


declaratory of externality. (I leave out of ac- 
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count here strictly internal muscular changes, as in the viscera, since 
Mr. Strong perhaps uses ‘‘external’’ to mean ‘‘external to the 
mind.’’) There are numerous muscular contractions accompanying 
peripheral sensory processes which can not be thought of as vehicles 
of externality. Indeed, diffuse muscular responses of this sort are 
in frequent display by any healthy infant. And in the ease of pains, 
there is often a maximum of muscular adjustment with a minimum 
of externality. Where there exist responses to, there need not exist 
knowledge of, let alone perception of. Hence something more than 
mere motor adjustment is necessary to yield externalization. 

It seems to me that Mr. Strong, like most epistemologists, has con- 
ducted his analysis too largely in terms of developed visual experi- 
ence. He holds what might be called the looking-glass theory of 
sensation ; we see data through our feelings in the glass of immediate 
experience, which is itself not seen. Data are qualitatively exactly 
like their objects, differing from them only as a what differs from a 
that. This view is attractive when visual experience alone is con- 
sidered. In the field of vision the datum of perception does seem to 
be ‘‘a sort of external terminus’’ upon which sensation and move- 
ment ‘‘converge.’’ The theory seems to fail when an effort is made 
to apply it to the other senses. Mr. Strong, I believe, has an inkling 
that this is the case (see, e.g., p. 67), but does not appreciate its ex- 
treme cogency. Any plan of reality built solely or mainly on visual 
categories can not fail to be unsatisfactory. In Mr. Strong’s case, 
one effect is seen in the greater reality assigned to space than to time. 
Another effect, perhaps, is to be found in his willingness to make 
things real and knowable by making our sensations unknowable. 
This position might conceivably be made tenable to a visual philos- 
opher, for in vision sensation (feeling) is commonly at a minimum; 
but it entirely collapses when the rest of our sensory experience is 
consulted. Mr. Strong is compelled to hold that there are unfelt 
sensations, and to make sensation equivalent to nervous process. To 
Hodgson, immediate experience was experienced; but to Mr. Strong 
it is not. It is really a logical device rather than an empirical fact. 

But perhaps the chief effect of the emphasis of philosophers upon 
visual experience is the high epistemological position assigned to 
logic. Mr. Strong distinguishes between physical relations and logi- 
eal relations (pp. 42-43), and calls the former accidental and exter- 
nal, while the latter are essential and internal. The physical rela- 
tions of the naive visual world do seem rather external and adventi- 
tious to the items related, but even in the naive world of the other 
senses I doubt if this is the case, as shown by the manner in which 
sounds and tastes blend. And to the scientist physical relations are 
rather constitutive than external. As for the ‘‘logical relations,” 
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I feel that they might be de-intellectualized if they were approached 
from the side of activity rather than contemplation. Knowledge 
(Mr. Santayana to the contrary) is like eating; it is a using of things 
for certain organic needs. Its processes have essentially the same 
validity as those of digestion, and are subject in the end, I imagine, 
to essentially the same limitations. I should like to see developed 
a gastronomical philosophy. 

I am a little sorry that Mr. Strong has so compressed the presen- 
tation of his views. The style in many places is almost telegraphic 
in its brevity, and as a consequence the essay loses somewhat in 
clarity and effect. I prefer myself the easier handling, after the 
manner of Adsop, of what are after all not entirely dissimilar themes 
which Mr. Strong offers in The Wisdom of the Beasts, which appears 
in the same format as the volume just reviewed. 


JOHN STORCK. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Idea of Immortality. A. Seta Prineue-Partison. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
ean Branch. 1922. Pp. xii + 210. 


To Professor Pringle-Pattison, the question of human survival is a 
question of fact which can not be treated as a question of fact. [t 
is a question of fact, because it concerns the actual prolongation in 
time of personal existence, and not merely a timeless participation 
in eternal values. And yet it is ‘‘not to be regarded like the scien- 
tific prediction of an eclipse, or any other event in the temporal 
series ’’ (p. 206). Accordingly, no attention is given in the volume 
to the findings or possible findings of psychical research. But apart 
from this, all of the major fields of argument on this theme are 
reviewed—anthropology, psychology, history, ethics—and the re- 
sult is, not another proof of immortality, but the judgment of 3 
mature thinker in favor of its possibility. 

In reaching this judgment, no weight is given to the metaphysical 
arguments from the unity and simplicity of the soul; for whatever 
the unity of the self may mean, it is not the sort of unity that might 
be possessed by an ultimate physical particle, and there could be no 
analogous argument for its indestructibility; and further, if only 
what is unitary in the self were to survive, its survival would be of 
no conceivable interest. Likewise with the attempts to free the soul 
from the fate of the body by some sort of dualism whether of sub- 
stances or of phenomena: take away from the soul what any such 
dualism would assign to the body, and the remainder is mutilated 
and worthless. The author is willing to accept something very 
like a naturalistic account of the insertion of the mind in the 
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physical world: ‘‘if we must indulge our imagination with the Die. 
ture of some bearer of the conscious life, let us be satisfied with the 
body, in which that life is certainly rooted in a very real sense” (p, 
108f). 

But this is not to say that conscious life is an attribute or de. 
pendency of the body. For in the course of evolution there js g 
shifting of the center of gravity: the self was identified by the body, 
the body is now identified by the self; the man is the person, the body 
belongs to him, its facts have no independent significance. The self, 
‘fereated through the bodily medium, is seen to achieve a unity and 
identity more complete and more permanent than can belong to any 
non-self-conscious being’’ (p. 105). This is what the notion of sub- 
stance has attempted to convey; it is also what Plato meant 
when he pictured the soul as taking command of the body and 
**leading all the elements.’’ In this relationship there is no proof 
of survival, but it renders the hypothesis of survival one which can 
be reasonably considered. 

The decisive consideration is reached by combining the author’s 
view of the nature of God (set forth in the Gifford Lectures on the 
Idea of God) with a value judgment. This value judgment has 
nothing to do with the moral necessity for retribution or compensa- 
tion in another life; nor yet precisely with the Kantian postulate 
that we must have time to become perfect. It is rather a negative 
than a positive judgment, namely, that the world-processes which in 
some sense eventuate in the human form of life would, if the visible 
destiny of individuals and of the species were the whole destiny, be 
too far stamped with futility. The desire for meaning is not a dis 
tinctively egoistic desire ; this hypothetical judgment of meaningless- 
ness, therefore, while it may be mistaken, can not be accused of re- 
flecting a purely individualistic self-assertion. It does assume, hovw- 
ever, that persons are the most valuable things the universe within 
our ken has brought forth; and that a world-order which realized 
only impersonal values—say culture, or knowledge—would be in- 
ferior to a world-order which put persons first: the military govern 
ment which ‘‘is content if fresh drafts are forthcoming to fill the 
depleted battalions’’ is something less than the best even among 
military governments. If, then, one accepts the premise, drawn 
from the earlier treatise, that human ideals are presentiments of 
what is metaphysically real, that this is the burden of the ontological 
argument (p. 194), the survival of persons would become probable. 

The scope of the book is wide and its compass is brief; it is 4 
book of theses rather than of detailed argumentation, and of wisdom 
rather than of science. From the scientific point of view perhaps the 
most novel and interesting passage, and certainly a ‘crucial passage, 
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is that (pp. 91-105) which proposes that the self emerges during 
evolution from interdependency with the body to a position of 
autonomy and control by a process which excludes the hypothesis 
of dualistic animism. One would like further light on this transi- 
tion; but Professor Pringle-Pattison is content to let the how of 
things remain in obscurity, and inclines to believe that, where ulti- 
mate facts are concerned, we must always be content with description 
(p. 91). 

Apart from the interest which could not fail to attach to the 
author’s conclusions on this theme, the historical side of the work 
deserves especial notice: I know of no book in which the metaphysi- 
cal thinking of the race on this subject is surveyed at once so skill- 
fully, so adequately, and so simply. 

W. E. Hocxine. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Psychology of Education. Davi» KENNEDY-FRAsER. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. 1924. 232 pp. 


In this book, as we are told in the introduction, ‘‘the author has 
tried to keep in mind throughout the layman in psychology, and has 
thus used the minimum of technical language and everyday experi- 
ences as illustrations.’’ In the part of his undertaking the author 
has succeeded admirably. From the standpoint of clearness and 
simplicity of presentation the reader has no ground for complaint. 

The first section of the book is devoted to a discussion of heredity 
and innate capacity, in their relation ‘to education. The second sec- 
tion deals with ‘‘perceptual learning’’; the third with motor learn- 
ing; and the fourth with a set of special topics, viz., the thinking 
process, school discipline, and adolescence. 

Since the purpose of the book is mainly to give a brief survey 
of the field, contributions to the subject are perhaps not to be ex- 
pected from it. But the author’s treatment of his material gives 
little clue to the real state of affairs in psychology. There is, for 
example, no hint of the fact that there is any question about what 
it is that is measured by intelligence tests, nor is there any sug- 
gestion that there may be other types of intelligence which are not 
readily measured by the usual tests. In the account of habit no 
notice is taken of Dewey’s doctrine on the subject; and perception 
is discussed in the traditional fashion in terms of sensations and 
images and their compounds, quite as though we were dealing with 
eternal verities. The treatment of meaning and its relation to sen- 
sory material is even more than ordinarily slipshod. The unsuspect- 
ing reader has no opportunity to discover that there are any prob- 
lems connected with any of these topics. Perception, memory, think- 
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ing, and motor reaction are treated mainly as independent rubrie 
which is particularly reprehensible in 4 volume that purports ‘ 
deal with educational psychology. 

It is high time to insist upon the obvious fact that there is a 
present no psychology, educational or otherwise. There are only 
psychologies. But our prospective teachers who study subjects 
called educational psychology as part of their professional training 
very rarely discover this fact. The result is, of course, confusion and 
futility. The notion of the mind that is entertained by present and 
future teachers is usually a conglomerate of elements drawn from 
the soul theory, the psychology of ‘‘mental states,’’ and the psy. 
chology that goes by the name of behaviorism. It is doubtful how 
much they will profit from a book which undertakes neither a thor. 
oughgoing presentation of a definite point of view nor an orientation 
in the field. 

B. H. Bonz, 


OunI0 STATE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE Hissert JOURNAL. Vol. XXII. No.4. The Vicious Cirdle 
of Mass-Production: L. P. Jacks. Spiritual Conditions in the United 
States: 8S. K. Ratcliffe. Interpretation of Religious Experience: 6. 
H. Langley. The Limitations of the Psychology of Religion: E£. J. 
Price. The Nature and Design of Q, the Second Synoptic Source: 
B. W. Bacon. George Fox: J. W. Graham. The Influence of 
Greek Scepticism on Greek and Christian Thought in the First and 
Second Centuries: Eugéne de Faye. The Philosophy of an Ignor- 
ant Person: Mrs. Daniel Merriman. Dogma as Metaphor: Guy 
Kendall. Creativeness in Conduct and Religion: Louis A. Reid. 
The Spiritual Wanderings of a Cambridge Literary Lady a Hundred 
Years Ago: Mona Wilson. Religion in the Gold Coast: Mowbray 8. 
O’Rorke. English Modernism: H. D, A. Major. 


Revur PuHmosopHiquE. 49° Année. Nos. 7 et 8. Trois lettres 
de Leibniz, éditées par M. B. Groethuysen. La crise de la physique 
moderne: L. Brillouin. Remarques sur la notion du temps d’aprés 
Aristote:: H. Carteron. La pensée italienne contemporaine (suite) 
—G. Gentile: C. Schuwer. A. Loisy: La morale humaine: G. Belot. 
Parents et enfants: A. Ferriére. 


Tue AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol II, No. 2. The Consolation of Philosophy: M. S. Fletcher. 
Problems of Spiritual Experience. (1) The Knowledge of God: W. 
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RB. B. Gibson. The Relation of Repression to Mental Development: 
K.8.Cunningham. A Great Educationalist—John Adams. (1) W. 
Mitchell. (2) A. Mackie. 

Rivista DI Pstcotoeia. Anno XX, N. 2. Una funzione tattile 
acustica. Ulteriori recerche su Eugenio Malossi (sordo-muto-cieco- 
anosmico): C. Colucci. Note sull’Isteria: A. Vedrani. Cervello 
efunzioni materne: C. Cent. Doppio tachistoscopio a caduta per lo 
studio dell’ attenzione, del tempo di apprendimento e della per- 
cezione del tempo: £. Bonaventura. Appunti sui ‘‘Reattivi De 
Sanctis’? : G. Vidont. La funzione sociale delle Navi-Asilo in Italia: 
¢. C. Ferran. ‘‘Lega Italiana per l’Igiene Mentale’’: G. (C. 
Ferrari. Il meccanismo dell’ attivita nervosa: G. Pellacani. 

JOURNAL DE PsycHoLogiz, XXI* Année, No. 6. La concept de 
relation dans la psychologie: H. Héffding. Sur la fixations des 
images—I. Fixation des mots, des nombres et des consonnes: M. 
Foucault. L’ceuvre de Jacques Loeb (1859-1924): R. Lévy. 
“L’expérience humaine et la causalité physique’’ de L. Brunschvieg: 
J. Piaget. 

PsycHoLogicaAL Cuinic. Vol. XV, Nos. 6 & 7. Psychology in 
Vocational Guidance: Contributions from the Psychological Labor- 
atory and Clinic of the University of Pennsylvania. Vocational 
Guidance and Job Analysis: The Psychological Viewpoint: M. S. 
Viteles. The Printing Trade in Philadelphia: C. Z. Wood, Jr. The 
Textile Industry in Philadelphia: Elliot Cades. 

Gilbert, Katherine: Maurice Blondel’s Philosophy of Action. 
(University of North Carolina Studies in Philosophy, No. 1.) 
Chapel Hill: Department of Philosophy, University of North Caro- 
lina, 1924. v+94 pp. $1.00. 

Vaihinger, H.: The Philosophy of ‘‘As If.’’ A System of the 
Theoretical, Practical, and Religious Fictions of Mankind. Trans. 
by C. K. Ogden. International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, 
and Scientific Method.) New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1924. xlviii + 370 
pp. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below an announcement of the proposed Pacific Division 
of the American Philosophical Association sent out by the Committee 
in charge of its organization: 

The growth of the Universities of the Western part of the country 
has been rapid in recent years, and the combination of geographic 
and pecuniary considerations has deprived an increasingly large 
number of members of their faculties in Philosophy of the invaluable 
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stimulation which results from personal contact with the minds of 
others working in the same field. It has therefore been apparent for 
some time that the organization of a Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, with yearly meetings in the far West, 
had become highly desirable to provide opportunities for personal 
contact similar to those which Western scholars in many fields other 
than Philosophy already enjoy. 

At a recent informal conference of some of the members of the 
Philosophy Departments of the University of California, Stanford 
University, and the University of Washington, the decision was 
reached to take immediate steps to bring about the organization of 
such an Association. The members of the Philosophy departments 
of the three universities mentioned therefore took upon themselves 
the task of acting as a committee of organization, the Philosophy 
Department of the University of California offering to act as hosts 
to the first meeting of the Association-to-be. 

In view of the fact that the meetings of the Eastern Division take 
place at Christmas and those of the Western Division at Easter, and 
that some men in the far-western universities are able and desire to 
attend one or the other of those meetings, the most acceptable date 
for the first meeting of the Pacific Organization appeared to the Com- 
mittee to be Thankgiving 1924. A constitution and by-laws will 
then be adopted, officers elected, the date and place of the next meet- 
ing fixed, and the official relations between the Pacific Organization 
and the Eastern and Western, precisely defined. Each of these 
being a wholly autonomous entity, it appears advisable for the Pacific 
organization to begin similarly, although close affiliation with the 
older organizations is obviously desirable. 

The remainder of the session will be given over to the presenta- 
tion of papers by the members, a smoker, and a banquet. The com- 
mittee will endeavor to arrange for a suitable and interesting address 
following the banquet, in lieu of the presidential address which at 
subsequent meetings will naturally be in order at that time. 

This announcement and invitation to attend has been sent to all 
persons of whom the Committee has been able to learn, who, owing to 
their geographic position and their technical training, appeared 
likely to desire to become members, and to be desirable members, of 
such an organization. In view of the difficulty of obtaining an ex- 
haustive list of the names of such persons, the committee will be 
glad to receive the names of any other persons who would be quali- 
fied and interested, no matter whether in or out of academic life, or 
where residing. These names should be sent to the chairman of the 
Committee, Professor C. J. Ducasse, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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Notes oN NEw Books 


A good exposition of ethical theory from a Catholic point of view 
is to be found in Michael Wittmann’s Ethik (being Vol. VII of the 
Philosophische Handbibliothek, Koesel and Puetet, Munich). The 
book purports to be an empirical and historical survey and criticism 
of the facts of morality and of the various schools of ethical theory 
from Aristotle to the present. The upshot of this critical survey 
is the thesis that morality is intelligible only when it is given a theis- 
tic basis. The essence of morality is the duty of obeying the moral 
law; the moral law presupposes a law-giver ; all attempts to explain 
how man can be his own law-giver break down under criticism; and 
all attempts to find the basis for the moral law in nature, reveal a 
confusion between natural and moral law; there is only the theistic 
hypothesis left. It is really very entertaining to see how easily Kant 
is made to play into the hands of St. Thomas. 

It is generally taken for granted outside of Germany that by this 
time it is physically impossible for a German to write a fresh and 
interesting book on Kant, because of the enormous burden of ‘‘criti- 
cal’’ tradition under which the national hero les buried—a burden 
which the centennial celebration has by no means diminished. Karl 
Vorlinder’s achievement is therefore all the more noteworthy. His 
Immanuel Kant, der Mann und das Werk is a significant exception 
to the general run of Kant-literature. It represents the same type 
of approach as Professor Watson’s recent Study of Kant, being an 
attempt to describe the development of Kant’s philosophy in terms 
of Kant’s own life and the problems which he faced as a thoughtful 
man of his time. But the story which Professor Watson told briefly, 
and in dramatic outline, is here expanded into two volumes of de- 
tailed narrative. The wealth of biographical detail which is 
scattered through the work mars its unity as the story of the career 
of a mind, but enhances our knowledge of Kant’s personality and 
temperament. It is the result of fourteen years of painstaking re- 
search into the facts of Kant’s life, and forty-five years devoted to 
the study and teaching of Kant’s philosophy; a worthy example of 
German scholarship and at the same time a fresh picture of Kant 
as a human being, though it suffers from the limitations of one who 
still sees Kant’s philosophy from the inside and follows him as a mas- 
ter. Nevertheless, it is an ample demonstration of the value of try- 
ing to understand a philosophy as the outcome of a human life and 
its problems, rather than as a contribution to the history of 
philosophy. And, no doubt, some day, when Kant is seen still more 
as a human being and less as a Welthistorischefigur, his philosophy 
will require fewer commentaries. 
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Much the same purpose will be served by the new abridged Ger. 
man edition of Kant’s correspondence (2 volumes, edited by Otto 
Schéndorffer, Felix Meiner, Leipzig.) These volumes contain about 
half the letters of the complete edition, and since the selection js 
well-made, they are more interesting and useful than the complete 
Akademieansgabe. The usefulness of this edition is considerably in. 
ereased by extensive notes, mostly of a biographical and historical 
character, and by a complete index of persons named in the corres. 
pondence, in which is included (under Kant) a chronological index 
of references to Kant’s writing. Not only the personal factor in 
Kant’s philosophy is brought out by these letters, but also the issue 
and difficulties in Kant’s philosophy which most impressed his con- 
temporaries. 

Reichl’s Philosophischer Almanach for 1924 has appeared. It 
is edited by Paul Feldkeller and published by Otto Reichl, Darm. 
stadt (pp. 480). It is a Kant memorial volume, about one-half 
being devoted to articles about Kant, reviews of recent works on 
Kant, and surveys of the progress of research in the Kantian phi- 
losophy. In addition to these Kant studies, there are useful and com- 
prehensive surveys of recent philosophical activity of the various 
schools in Germany, and of philosophical institutes, congresses, 
prizes, and journals. 

Attention is called to the following new editions of philosophical 
classics : 

Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding. Abridged and 
edited by A. S. Pringle-Pattison. (Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
ean Branch.) Only a few unimportant chapters are omitted in this 
edition and it is in every way more adequate and serviceable than 
current abridgements. An introductory essay and extensive notes 
add to its value for students. 

Condillac: Essai sur l’origine des connaissances humaines. (Li- 
brairie Armand Colin, Paris.) 

Lucius Anneus Seneca; Philosophische Schriften, being two 
volumes of his dialogues translated into German with introduction 
and notes by Otto Apelt. (Felix Meiner, Leipzig.) 

Hegel’s Jenenser Logik, Metaphysik und Naturphilosophie, edited 
by Georg Lasson. (Felix Meiner, Leipzig.) 

Von Hartmann’s Kategorienlehre in three volumes, edited by 
Fritz Kern. (Felix Meiner, Leipzig.) 

William Pole’s The Philosophy of Music with an introduction by 
Edward J. Dent and a supplementary essay by Hamilton Hartridge. 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co, New York.) It belongs to the International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method, edited 
by C. K, Ogden. 
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